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a groove of some depth (the spheno-ethmoidal recess),
upon the posterior wall of which the sphenoidal sinus
opens. The other branch, rising obliquely upwards, cuts
deep into the ethmoid bone, and passes into a canal
which penetrates into the posterior ethmoidal cells. It
does not, however, penetrate the lateral mass of the
ethmoid in a direction vertical to the surface of the plate
of the turbinated bone, but passes obliquely upwards
and outwards; thus its lower edge falls sharply towards
the septum, and its upper edge appears as a sharp border
directed downwards. This indentation (the superior
ethmoidal fissure) is what is commonly called the
superior meatus, and its upper edge the superior turbinated
bone. In some cases it is double, the lateral mass of the
ethmoid being indented by two fissures of this kind
running parallel to each other. The upper of the two
passages is then called the "uppermost meatus," and
its upper edge the uppermost turbinated bone.

The remarks just made will sufficiently show how
entirely unsuitable the comparison is which is commonly
drawn between the crevice here called the superior
ethmoidal fissure, with the divisions of the air-passage
made by the inferior turbinated bone (whence the
terms "superior turbinated bone," "superior meatus")?
and that it can only properly be coupled with the
inferior ethmoidal fissure.

The construction of both fissures plainly shows that
they can only admit the expired current of air to the
cavities to which they lead, and that the inspired air
must flow past them. The necessary repletion of the
side chambers with air must, therefore, be the work of the
retreating current of air. That the air really is renewed
in the side chambers is shown by the example of the
tympanic cavity, where the air undoubtedly changes